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THE PHOTO ERA PARTY ABROAD IN 1904 
THE PHOTOGRAPHIC RESULTS 


FRANK ROY FRAPRIE 


As was definitely announced in the prospectus, the object of our European tour last summer 
was to induce American photographers and art students generally to utilize the boundless 
opportunities available for picture-making in the old world. ‘The itinerary was specially 
planned with this end in view and a special prize was offered for the best set of pictures sub- 
mitted by any member of the party. It was understood that the set should number not less 
than twenty-five nor more than one hundred pictures mounted on cards of uniform size, and 
that the photographs should be made by some permanent process, as platinotype, carbon, 
bromide or gaslight paper. The judgment of the photographs was to be made on the grounds 
of artistic merit, technical skill and suitability for reproduction. The award has been made and 
we present to ourreaders this month a large selection from the pictures taken by Mr. F. H. McClure, 
the winner of the prize for the best collection submitted. We also publish several pictures by other 
members of the party. All of these pictures show well what artistic results can be obtained with 
the most simple apparatus, for every one of them was made with a compact hand camera, and the 
majority were made without the use of the tripod. The subjects are such as are accessible at all 
times and in all places to every traveler, and the makers must be congratulated on their happy choice 
of subject and conditions. There is good reason for such congratulation, for these pictures 
stand far above the ordinary snap-shots taken by the casual traveler. Some of them reach a 
level much higher than one might reasonably expect. For instance, Mr. McClure’s “Temple of 
Saturn,” on page 53, portrays a scene which has been photographed thousands of times by both 
professionals and amateurs. Yet in all the many pictures of the subject which we have seen, 
there is none which excels this for happy choice of position, choice of lighting, and composition. 
Again in his picture of the ‘‘Caryatid Porch of the Erechtheum,” on the same page, he has made 
a picture in the face of great obstacles. The Erechtheum is at present being reconstructed 
from the original stones which have lain scattered on the top of the Acropolis, and the building 
is a pile of scaffolding to the casual glance. Yet the maker has carefully chosen the one spot 
which would give an adequate representation of the porch, and leave the ugly scaffolding out 
of the picture. 

Another very fine picture is that of a courtyard with an old font at Bologna, shown on page 
44. The maker has here produced a very fine architectural print, well lighted and well composed. 
The picture gives no hint of the cramped quarters in which it was taken or of the difficulty ex- 
perienced in finding the point of view where cloister pillars did not interfere, nor incongruous 
objects intrude. 

The group of pictures on page 41 is worthy of special notice. All have suffered in repro- 
duction and reduction, especially in atmospheric qualities, but still give a good idea of the maker’s 
skill. In the first the artist has taken a snap-shot in a crowded street, choosing his opportunity 
to avoid intrusive vehicles and pedestrians in the foreground, and at the same time getting the 
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F. H. McCLURE THE MATTERHORN FROM THE GORNERGRAT—IN THE PARK AT VERSAILLES 





proprietors and patrons of the market stalls in characteristic positions. Behind all rise the stern 
battlements of the ancient palace and fortress of the Counts of Flanders, and the picturesque 
stepped-roof houses of old Ghent. The next picture transports us to Switzerland and shows 
us the village of Simplon bathed in noontide sunlight, and dominated by the snow-flecked Alps 
of mid-August. The atmosphere is well rendered, and the differentiation of the planes of the 
near and distant peaks is well done. The two peasants bearing home on their shoulders their 
scanty and precious crop of hay add an irresistible note of pathos, bringing at once to our minds 
the terrible struggle with iron winter which here succeeds the glorious but fleeting summer. 
Again, the next picture carries us far away, showing us the Villa Mylius on Lake Como, bathed 
in the eternal Italian hazy sunlight. In the original there is a wealth and beauty of detail, a 
differentiation of texture and distances which is marvelous, and which can be in part appre- 
ciated from the cut; but what we especially desire to emphasize here is the happy arrangement 
of lines leading to the central interest, and the fact that even the figure and the boat, subsidiary 
notes well introduced, lead our attention also, by indication of direction, to the villa itself, with 
its wonderful garden. “ 

On page 43 we find a collectionof Venetian water scenes. Here again, especially in the picture 
of the Rialto Bridge, is composition the principal aim of the maker. In every instance he has 
placed his gondola in the correct position and the gondolier in a characteristic attitude, — a 
feat the difficulty of which only those who have attempted it can realize. 

Another example of good composition will be found in “The Fountain of Arethusa,” on 
page 47. Here, the basin itself and its papyrus being rather inadequate as a subject, in spite 
of the legendary and historical interest of both, he has cleverly introduced the pedestal of a flower 
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F. H. MCCLURE VENETIAN SCENES 


urn in such a way as to create a graceful and interesting composition. The companion picture 
shows a water-carrier at Assisi, and is attractive because of the glimpse of Italian life and cus- 
toms which it gives us. 

Passing now to page 57, we find ourselves in the Orient, for it is a singular fact that the mod- 
ern Greeks count themselves among the Asiatics in a way, speaking of a traveler to Italy or 
Austria as one “gone to Europe.” At the top of the page we find ourselves in the harbor of 
Nauplia, and the picture of the island fortress, built as a bulwark against Turkish raider and 
Christian pirate in the palmy days of the island empire of Venice, gains double beauty by the 
introduction of the snowy-sailed lateen boat at exactly the proper place in the foreground. 
The bottom picture gives us a glimpse of the meeting-place at Mycenz, where the valiant Aga- 
memnon harangued the Grecian chiefs before the siege of Troy, and where, years later, dis- 
credited and disgraced, dead of sorrow, as we may perhaps imagine, he was buried in haste and 
secrecy by a few faithful followers, but even then with a treasure of gold, which for beauty of 
workmanship and fabulous intrinsic value would put to shame the treasures of many a prince 
of modern times. The curious double walls shown are characteristic of this place alone, and 
are still a puzzle to the archeologist. Finally, the central picture gives us, by contrast with 
the human figure, and by the sense of tremendous height implied in cutting off the columns 
so near their bases, a faint idea of the grandeur and impressiveness of the remains of the Roman 
Temple of the Olympian Jupiter at Athens. These columns are in fact so large that a hermit 
once built him a hut and lived in comfort for years on the capital of one, till, one unhappy morn- 
ing, extending his morning stroll too far, he fell to his death on the hard flags far beneath. 
Their very size, however, makes their picturing almost impossible, and this, of all pictures I 
have seen, alone gives some idea of their bulk. 

In this way I might go on, criticizing picture after picture, and calling back the memories 
they invoke for those who have seen the places; but space forbids that I should give a detailed 
criticism of each. Suffice it to say that they all show some strong quality, and that there is 
none which could not be duplicated by every photographer who reads these lines. Every 
picture was made with a hand camera, on a film, and developed in the kodak developing machine. 


« 
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Every print is direct from the original negative, without retouching or hand work. In fact 
they are all straight snap-shots, in spite of which they are full of artistic feeling. 

We contend that the making of such pictures by the small party who took our trip last year 
is a proof of the educational value of the European trip for all photographers, and we have made 
arrangements to repeat the tour this year. We shall have not one, but two expert photogra- 
phers, and experienced travelers as leaders, and are thereby enabled to offer a variety of routes 
which will appeal to all tastes. We publish on another page a full description of these routes, 
and trust that all interested readers will not only look them over carefully, but will write us their 
requirements if they do not find their own views and plans fully met. We hope that not only 
our friends of the sterner sex, but also some of our women readers, will take this invitation as 
extended to them. One lady was of our party last year, and we expect several will go with us 
this summer. Our trip, although designed to afford special opportunity for picture-making, 
is ideal for every one who wishes to see Europe; and our leaders, and the specialists in art, 
archeology, history, etc., whom we have at our command through our relations with the Bureau 
of University Travel, can make the trip most useful and attractive to any of your neighbors 
and friends who may desire to go, whether or not they use a camera. The prices are as low as 
they can be placed, considering that we meet every calculable expense of travel, leaving absolutely 
no extras to be met by the traveller. While this apparently makes our trip more expensive, we 
have found that any other way is misleading, and that it is far better to know definitely the 
whole cost in advance. 
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PINACHROMY 


CONCERNING THE LIGHT SENSITIVENESS OF THE LEUKOBASES OF ORGANIC DYESTUFFS 
AND THEIR APPLICATION TO THE PRODUCTION OF PHOTOGRAPHIC PICTURES 
DR. E. KOENIG 

While the leukobases of some classes of organic dyestuffs—for instance, the safranines — 
are so oxidizable that they cannot be isolated in a free condition, there are others — like the 
leuko-malachite-green — which can be easily produced, and which are comparatively unaffected 
by the atmosphere. Many chemists have undoubtedly observed that these most permanent 
leukobases, after having been kept for some time, will color particularly strongly when exposed 
to light. More exact investigations concerning the light sensitiveness of leukobases have been 
made only by Gros in Ostwald’s laboratory, and he has tested especially the leuko-compounds 
of fluorescein and its substitution products. He has determined that the leuko-compounds, 
produced in a rather crude manner, are generally more or less light sensitive, and has measured 
the quantity of oxygen absorbed in the light by the aqueous solution of the leukobases, and 
their respective salts. 

No one else seems to have made investigations of this kind, with the idea of using leuko- 
bases in the production of photographic pictures. 

Before coming to the subject proper, I would like to touch in a few words on a purely pho- 
tographic field. The princigle of three-color photography we may suppose to be generally 
known. Three part-negatives are produced from the subject to be photographed, of which 
one, under the printing frame, gives only the blue; the second, the red; and the third, the yellow 
parts of the subject. 

The production of such: negatives is simple enough, and the principal reason why three- 
color photography, which is ‘of the greatest importance in the graphic arts, has not yet been 
commercially applied, is to be looked for in the want of a suitable printing process. 

I will not detain you with a description of the different printing processes, but mention only 
that all methods hitherto used are based upon the light sensitiveness of gelatine mixed with 
bichromates; either the print is made upon paper already colored with pigment, or the gelatine 
pictures, first colorless, are colored with some organic coloring matter. The three one-color 
part pictures, produced in whatsoever manner, are united into one picture, which will then 
reproduce all the colors of the original. There is no doubt that in this way handsome three- 
color pictures can be obtained; but the production of the pictures is so extremely difficult that 
few are able to produce acceptable colored prints. Not the least difficulty of the old methods 
is the impossibility of following the progress of the printing process with the eye. 

An ideal printing process for three-color photography would evidently be one in which 
neither is color previously applied, nor printing done upon colored paper; a process that re- 
quires only colorless films, which, upon exposure, according to their preparation, will color 
directly yellow, red, or blue. Searching for such a printing process, I experimented with all 
the different leukobases, but very soon found out that the leukobases themselves, when exposed 
to light, are not capable of giving strong and brilliant pictures. I then used the leukobases in 
a coating of acetylhydrocellulose, or gelatine, but my hope of thus obtaining stronger pictures 
was not fulfilled. 

Only after selecting collodion as the emulsion basis did an immense increase in the light 
sensitiveness suddenly show itself. LLeukobases which, when exposed for hours to light, gave 
only an extremely weak coloration, were, in presence of collodion, rather strongly oxidized after 
a much shorter exposure, and gave pictures that could be used. 

It was soon quite clear that the collodion could not act in this case solely as an indifferent 
medium, and that the leukobases were oxidized in light at the expense of the nitric acid groups 
of the nitrocellulose. I investigated a large number of other bodies and found that, like nitro- 
cellulose, all nitric acid esters, particularly those of pure alcohols, will react. The nitrous 
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F. H. McCLURE FOUNTAIN OF ARETHUSA, SYRACUSE— WATER CARRIER, ASSISI 


acid esters, on the contrary, and the isomeric nitro bodies of the alphatic and aromatic class, 
are ineffective. ‘The nitrosamines show results similar to, although weaker than, the nitric 
acid esters. 

It is interesting that the light sensitiveness of the mixture of nitrocellulose and leukobase 
can be considerably reduced by urea or antipyrin. ‘This observation seems to point to the fact 
that the leuko bodies are really oxidized by nitrogen oxides, which separate from the collodion. 

An addition of oil of turpentine or anise oil, which are considered as oxygen carriers, does 
not act, or at least not sufficiently to be noticeable, in accelerating the formation of pictures by 
light; but when I added to the solution of the leuko bodies in collodion several organic 
bases, with the intention of preventing the atmospheric oxidation, to which some leuko bodies 
are subject, I was surprised to observe that the films containing chinoline and its homologues 
showed considerable increase in their light-sensitiveness. An explanation of this remarkable 
phenomenon I cannot give. It is evidently a catalytic process. Chinoline is principally effec- 
tive on the leukobases of the blue and green triphenylmethan coloring matters. 

Nitrocellulose is by no means the most effective of the previously mentioned compounds; 
it is particularly suitable for the production of the pictures, only because it produces at the same 
time the film which is to carry the picture. Still more light sensitive are the mixtures of the 
leukobases with the nitric acid esters of glycerines, glucose, and mannites. 

If a piece of blotting-paper is soaked with an ethereal solution of, for instance, leuko-mala- 
chite-green, or leuko-flavaniline, it will hardly color with a short exposure, but if a little nitro- 
mannite is added, the paper will be colored rapidly and intensely in the light. 
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The light sensitiveness of the mixtures of leukobases and nitrocellulose can be considerably 
increased by addition of nitromannite. I have two pictures, one of which is much stronger 
than the other. The exposure of each was twenty seconds in sunlight. The light-sensitive 
film consisted of nitrocellulose, leuko-setocyanine (orthochlortetrethyldiamidotriphenylmethan) 
and chinoline. For the first picture a small quantity of nitromannite was added to the film. 

I would emphasize the fact that it is quite impossible to produce any photographic pic- 
ture fit to use with leukobases alone, or with leukobases embedded in indifferent films. The 
prints will always be flat and‘weak. The oxidation of the leukobases in the light by the oxygen 
of the atmosphere seems to reach a maximum rather quickly, long before the whole quantity 
of the leukobases is oxidized. 

Bodies which are properly not leukobases in the ordinary sense also become oxidized to 
coloring matters by light in the presence of nitric acid esters, — as, for instance, paramido- 
diphenylamine. This base is used for the production of oxidation black in calico printing, and 
rapidly gives very intense colored pictures when mixed with collodion or similar bodies and 
spread on paper. 

Blue pictures can be produced with the medium of orthochlortetrethyldiamidotriphenyl- 
methan; green pictures with leuko-malachite-green, with metanitro- or metamidotetrethyl- 
diamidotriphenylmethan; red ones with paraleukaniline or leukorhodamine; violet with hexa- 
methylparaleukaniline; yellow ones with leukofluorescein and leukoflavaniline. 

The fixing of the pictures offered, in the beginning, many difficulties. Some leukobases, 
true enough, can be dissolved from the collodion film by benzol, toluol, ether, or chloroform, 
but none of these can be applied for practical purposes. The next fixing mediums which suggest 
themselves are dilute mineral acids, in which almost all the leukobases will dissolve. Still, 
the pictures could not be fixed in this way, because the leukobases, like the coloring matters, 
show a certain relationship to nitrocellulose, and form stable compounds with it. With diluted 
organic acids I had better success in fixing; and monochloracetic acid finally proved to be the 
best fixing medium for almost all leukobases. Acetic, dichloracetic, and trichloracetic acid 
cannot be used. 

Gros has already investigated the action of the leukobases towards light of various colors 
and determined, in a general way, that, with most leukobases, the maximum effect is produced 
by radiation with complementary colored light. The least effect he obtained under red glass, 
the strongest under pink. I exposed the different sensitive films with color filters, as usual in 
three-color photography, and found that the exposed parts showed a maximum intensity under the 
complementary colored filters and a minimum of intensity under similar filters. Thus blue, green, 
and violet are colored very strongly under red and yellow; under blue, very little. Red is colored 
very strongly under the green and yellow filters, very little under blue, and under red not at all. 
Yellow finally becomes very strong under blue; while under yellow it changes only slightly. 

The strong action of the so-called non-actinic red upon the blue and green light-sensitive 
films is very interesting, and can be explained in this way, that the original coloring matter 
itself acts as sensitizer. 

Ostwald has already pointed out the fact that the action of light upon photographic prepa- 
rations is not at all uncommon, and that light promotes actions which continue of themselves 
long after the light has been excluded. In this way, as is well known, many photographic 
preparations which have been kept for a long time are decomposed in the dark, particularly 
light-sensitive gelatine mixed with bichromate. With our new light-sensitive film the same 
thing happens. The action produced by light in a few seconds or minutes takes place in the 
dark after hours, days, or weeks. The most light-sensitive films are also the least durable in 
the dark, so that they always have to be prepared shortly before use. I will remark, however, 
that the films, even if kept for a long time in the dark, will never color so deeply as in a short 
time in the light. 

The application of these observations to three-color printing would be as follows: A sheet 
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F.H McCLURE 3 oa PORTA*ROMANA, SIENA— GOSSIP, ASSISI 


of paper is coated with blue collodion and exposed to light under the corresponding part-nega- 

tive. When the blue picture appears sufficiently strong, it is fixed in a 10 per cent solution 

of chloracetic acid, washed, coated with a thin, hardened, gelatine film, and dried. The gela- 

tine film serves to protect the first collodion coating from dissolving when the second one is put 

on. The dry blue picture is then flowed with red collodion and the corresponding part-negative 

is so placed that the outlines of the negative exactly cover those of the blue picture. Expose t 
again to light, fix, wash, and finally produce in the same way the yellow picture. 

On account of the complete transparency of the very thin films and the brilliancy of the 
color applied, the prints are very satisfactory. 

The necessary quantity of the leukobases is very small in consequence of the enormous 
productiveness of the triphenylmethan dyestuffs, so that a picture composed of the three colored 
films will hardly be more expensive than an ordinary gum or pigment print. 

The permanence of the pictures in light is naturally not absolute, although relatively fast 
dyestuffs are used for the production of the part-pictures. The poorest is blue, although this 
surpasses the so-called blue-prints (cyanotypes) in permanence. 

If the difficulties which hamper the printing of three-color negatives are taken into con- 
sideration, this new printing process, designated as ‘“‘Pinachromy;” should be looked at as an 
extraordinary progress. Colored diapositives have been produced with comparative ease, but 
three-color photography could not become popular so long as it was not possible to produce 
prints in a simple way. That, I believe, can be done by this printing process. 
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THE CAMERA IN THE LUMBER WOODS 


JOHN BOYD 


When the camerist undertakes a trip into the fastnesses of the virgin forest, he ougnt to be ready 
to meet all emergencies as they arise; but if he can forestall these troubles by anticipating what 
he will be obliged to overcome, and have the necessary means at his command, he can certainly 
put on a better front to his*perplexities, for an ounce of forethought is worth a ton of the other 
kind. 

The aim of this article will be to point out some of the things that the photographer will 
have to contend with when he has “hit the trail,”? and left the steamboat or railroad train 
behind. 

Before we start, I shall assume that we are going in for straight, honest photography, and 
that the hit-or-miss snap-shooter will pursue his calling in other fields and at other times. | 
shall also assume that the worker is to use glass plates, for if films were the medium, the pre 
cautions to be taken would not be as numerous; but as yet we are not-all converted to the use 
of celluloid as the best support for carrying the sensitive emulsion. 

First of all, the camera should be thoroughly gone over, to see that all the parts are in work- 
ing order; the inside of the bellows dusted carefully, and examined for holes; the lens delicately 
cleaned with some of the prepared tissue paper to be had of any first-class optician; the shutter 
working free, and opening and closing in the time given by its various speed markings; all plate- 
holders light tight, with the spring leaves in the slide-slots closing quickly after the slide is with 
drawn; in fact, no portion of the outfit can safely be overlooked. 

The following articles should find a place in the equipment: a rubber focusing cloth, which 
is a necessity for obvious reasons; an extra ground glass; at least three double plate-holders; 
an empty plate box, wherein to put the first exposed plates; a camel’s-hair brush; some anti 
septic court plaster; a pocket tool set; some paraffin paper; a changing bag, to make you inde-— 
pendent of places wherein to renew the contents of your plate-holders; a plentiful supply of 
plates in their original boxés; and a strong, rigid tripod. 

If the trip is not to be a protracted one, the supply of plates had better be carried in a hand 
satchel; if the weight of these is too great, we must have recourse to a trunk, but I have a de- 
cided aversion to recommending this plan. Still, if it must be done, see that they are placed in 
the middle compartment, with each box wrapped in corrugated cardboard, and the whole 
snugly packed with excelsior. A further precaution. is to personally see to the handling of 
the trunk, and if a small tip is added to a pleasant word, you will receive every attention from 
porters, baggagemen, and teamsters. 

We will now suppose we have left behind the evidences of civilization, and are on the 
“tote” road, which in the level spaces is made up of logs laid corduroy fashion across the wagon 
trail; in others, runs up or down clay hills or rocky ledges, at angles ranging from 40 to 60 de 
grees, with boulders sprinkled freely in all directions. This is indeed a mild description of 
some of the paths that lead to glory — I mean the woods. It is no exaggeration to say that the 
‘tote’? wagon can stand almost anything, but that does not mean that your outfit will stand 
unbroken as long a siege as the wagon; therefore take every precaution that can suggest itself 
to preserve intact such fragile articles as the photographer must necessarily carry into the woods. 

If you should have to go over this sort of a road, don’t fail to carry at least your lens and 
shutter on your person, for sooner or later the jolting of the wagon will ruin the cementing of 
the lens and disarrange the fine mechanism of the shutter. Even on railroads, the vibration 
in passenger coaches has been known to cause the lenses to separate. 

Of the work to be done in the woods I shall speak later, but will first take up some of the 
troubles that may meet us in the wilderness, and how we can best overcome them. 

We have before advised an extra ground glass, but-even it may get broken. The quickest 
remedy is to sacrifice a plate, as it is always at hand, and will de fairly well in bright 
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light; but a better plan is to clean off a sheet of glass, and iron on a piece of paraffin paper, and 
therefore a sheet of the latter is recommended to a place in the kit. If either makeshift is used, 
don’t judge the exposure from the image on the screen, for one will be darker, the other lighter, 
than the ordinary ground glass. 

The changing of plates is a problem that often looms up as a mountain of difficulties, but 
with a changing bag such as I shall describe, you are ready at any hour to keep on with your 
work with hardly any interruption. I have used one for years, and it serves me as well for a 
focusing cloth or a wrapper for plate boxes, as it does for the function it was originally planned 
to perform. To make it, take 4 yards of black silesia at 5 cents a yard; double it evenly, which 
gives us a piece 2 yards long by 1 yard wide; fold this again, and sew up the sides, leaving the 
bottom open. Cut a round hole 6 inches in diameter in one side, and about halfway up from 
the open end of the bag: This is for the window, to complete which, you will sew in one thick 
ness each of canary and ruby fabric, obtainable at any supply house for ro cents. Run a strong 
cord, 3 yards long, between the folds around the open end of the bag, so that by pulling it tight 
you can close the opening, and vice versa. To use it, get together your plate boxes, holders, 
and camel’s-hair brush; sit down with these on your knees, place the bag over your head, the 
window facing to the front; lift up your vest, and draw the cords tight together, tying them 
inside; let your vest drop down again, and you are all ready to go to work. This bag will go 
readily inte the coat pocket, and is a convenience which, once used, will never afterwards be left be 
hind, as it does away with the need for a ruby lamp in dark closets, sweating under bedclothes, 
or other similar shifts. 

A note-book for exposure facts and subject is a valuable help; and if you number your 
plate-holders, it will be easy, when making the change, to pencil on one corner of the plate the 
consecutive number of the exposure, corresponding to the one in your book. Here let me add 
a word of caution: don’t use any old paper that comes handy, to separate your plates after ex- 
posure. If you can, replace them with the strips that come from the factory between them; 
but if these are not available, just put them back in their original packages, face to face. 

Should your bellows get punctured, dig down in your kit, and patch the hole with a small 
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piece of the antiseptic plaster; the same little packet will also come in handy in holding together 
a cracked ground glass, or mending other parts of human and photographic bodies. 

If you have o¢casion to let your. outfit go out of your sight, you had better lock up the plate 
boxes and holders, as the ‘‘ Lumber Jacks” have inquisitive minds, and like to see the “insides” 
of any contrivance with which they are not fully acquainted. 

The carrying of the camera and tripod from place to place is sometimes trying, especially 
if one has a large-sized outfit. My plan is to have straps attached to the carrying case, so that 
it may at will either be taken in the hand, or slung over the shoulders; the tripod is also placed 
in a cloth case with loops to it, so that it too can go over the shoulders — thus leaving the hands 
entirely free. ‘The latter is often a necessity in ascending or descending hills, crossing streams 
on fallen trees, and more especially when working in damp places, as the outfit can be kept en- 
tirely off the ground, when setting up the camera, and making the exposure. 

I will now dismiss the thought of trouble ahead, and say something about the work in hand, 
and how to go about it. 

It will be impossible to tell you what you will find in the wilderness to photograph, but if a 
suggestion on the line of action will assist you in determining what will prove interesting I would 
at once say, begin by making a set of negatives picturing the lumber trade, from the tree to the 
drive. All are capable of being photographed, and amongst them the following may be had: 
The main camp; men’s quarters at meal hours, and at night when the fiddle rasps, and the smoke 
is thicker than a bush fire; road making; undercutting a tree; sawing down a tree; cutting it 
into logs; tonging the logs to the skidway; decking a skidway; watering the logs; winter and 
summer roads; driving logs over a rapid; tailing up those stranded on the banks; making up a 
boom; not forgetting the various falls and picturesque spots on the way, etc. 

If one gets the spirit of the woods, his subjects will come as fast as he can work his outfit; 
and if he is desirous of making expenses, he will find that his pictures can be disposed of in large 
quantities, and at good prices. 

When a trip like the one I have outlined is contemplated, the first thing to be done is to get 
permission from the superintendent, or other officer of the concern, in whose limits you expect 
to work. This will invariably be granted to any responsible person, and it usually carries with 
it the right to stop at any of their camps without expense for board or lodging; the privileges 
thereby obtained should be reciprocated to the officer by presenting copies of all prints made. 
A small remembrance to the cook and clerk of the camp, the latter two being the parties usually 
inconvenienced by the increase in rations and bunk accommodation, will also help you to get 
acquainted with the best subjects, and pave the way for any other favors you may wish to secure. 

As you will need human subjects all through your work, don’t let the “Lumber Jacks” 
waste time in “posing” for you. They are all paid by the month, and are ever ready to get away 
from the monotonous work they are at, and will sometimes thrust themselves upon you. At such 
a time, be wise, and thankfully decline their offers, unless you have the permission of the fore- 
man or “walking boss.” The latter individual is apt to be a very matter-of-fact person, devoid 
of sentiment, poetry, or art, and if you interfere in his plans for getting his logs out at a certain 
rate per thousand you may have to “sling your turkey” before your time — in other words, you 
will receive a plain hint you are expected to leave the premises at once. In such cases, your 
“official”’ order will avail you not, for who is greater in the bush than the “walking boss” ? 
On the other hand, if you plainly tell him at the start what you are after, and ask his assistance, 
no trouble will be too great for him to go to, in order that your every wish may be granted. I 
mention these little things, so that the novice in the bush may the more readily “get on” to the 
unwritten ethics of the backwoods, and save himself the humiliation of being told in a plain, 
frank way that he is “not well enough bred for the bush,” 
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WHY I LIKE KODOID PLATES 
WM. S. RITCH 


In the practice of home portraiture, making from one to five dozen negatives during a day, 
I have found kodoid plates so saving of time and labor, besides giving such beautiful soft effects 
in the finished print, that I have written the following as the result of my experience for the 
benefit of others who may not have tried them. 

In the first place, five or six dozen kodoid plates can be carried about all day with my other 
apparatus, with perfect ease, while the same number of glass plates would be quite a burden. 

In developing, I slip one plate into the developer, rock the tray a little until exposure is 
found to be about normal, turn the negative over, and let it develop face down, while another 
is slipped in to develop face up. Covering that tray with a board, I- place another tray on top 
and slip in two more negatives, finishing the whole four in fifteen to twenty minutes. 

In fixing and washing I treat them the same as prints, putting as many as wished in a large 
tray of hypo, and washing in ten or twelve changes of water, making wash boxes and fixing 
boxes unnecessary. 

I find the surface of kodoid plates much easier to retouch than the hard surface of glass 
plates, the texture being more like drawing-paper. 

Printing may be done from either side, making a reversed image if desired, or obtaining 
the correct picture in carbon with a single transfer. 
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Best of all, the non-halation and orthochromatic properties of kodoid plates give the fin- 
ished print a.delicacy and softness beyond comparison with prints made from negatives on 
glass; especially is this so in subjects of much contrast. 

Last, but not least, is the keeping and filing of negatives. How often have I hunted for 
a certain glass plate, looking through the whole batch to find it at the end. Perhaps others 
may keep their negatives filed and in order, but I never felt like spending my time that way. 
With kodoid plates I can put all of one subject in an envelope together, and while using for 
printing, etc., can lay them around anywhere without danger of scratching or breaking. After 
work is finished on them, the envelopes can easily be put away, arranged alphabetically, as 
there are very few of them compared to glass plates, where each plate must be put in a separate 
cover. 

On the whole, the non-halation and orthochromatic qualities of kodoid plates make them 
all that a plate should be, while the ease of keeping and filing the finished negative has saved 
me no end of trouble, to say nothing of the other advantages of light weight, fixing, washing, 
and retouching. I have never yet scratched a kodoid plate. 


THE PRINCIPLES OF PHOTOGRAPHY BRIEFLY STATED 
PHIL M. RILEY 
SECOND PAPER— LENSES 

1. Simple Lenses. — A lens is a portion of any transparent substance, usually glass, with 
two surfaces, either both convex or concave, or one plane and the other convex or concave. By 
varying the shape of the lens the rays of light can be made to pass through it in almost any de- 
sired direction, so as to form an image of the objects in front of it on a plane surface placed at 
the point of focus. At least one surface of every lens is a portion of a sphere the center of which 
is called the “center of curvature” of the surface, as C and C’, in Figure 1. The line connect- 
ing the two centers is called the “principal axis” of the lens. There is a point in every lens on 
the principal axis, either at or near its center of volume, so situated that rays of light which pass 
through the lens at this point suffer no change of direction. This point is called the “optical 
center” of the lens (O in Figure 1), and the rays passing through it are called “axial rays.” 
If the surfaces of the lens are equal in curvature, the optical center lies midway between them. 
It is readily seen that changing the position of the centers of curvature will change the shape 
of the resulting lens and vary the direction of a ray of light refracted through it. As a result 
of this fact there are six primary lenses, shown in Figure 2, which are used in manufacturing 
photographic lenses. The names of the lenses are as follows: Positive or converging lenses; 
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(a) double convex, (b) plano-convex, (¢c) convex meniscus; negative or diverging lenses; 
(d) double concave, (e) plano-concave, (f/) concave meniscus. 

A lens may be considered as a pair of prisms placed either base to base or point to point, of one 
piece of glass, and with one or both of the surfaces curved. When a ray of light passes through 
a lens, it is bent by refraction towards the thickest part of the lens, so that there are two classes 
of lenses: converging and diverging. Reference to Figure 3 and Figure 4 will show this. The 
convex lenses, of which one is shown in Figure 3, are converging, while the concave lenses are 
diverging, as shown in Figure 4. The focus of a convex lens is real, i.e., the rays actually pass 
through it, and form an inverted image of the objects before it. The focus of a concave lens 
is virtual. Parallel rays of light are bent toward the thick portions of the lens and become di- 
vergent after refraction, appearing as if they had come from a focus (F in Figure 4) on the same 
side of the lens, along the backward prolongations of the emergent rays, as shown by the dotted 
lines. ‘This accounts for the fact-that the image formed by a concave lens is erect. The plano- 
convex and the convex meniscus are the two single lenses used in photography. The meniscus 
gives the best definition, and is employed except in the cheapest class of cameras. The other 
forms of primary lenses are of use chiefly in forming the combinations of double lenses. 

2. Chromatic Aberration. — Aberration means a straying from the right course. In 
optics, as applied to photography, it means the inability of a lens to bring to one focus all the 
rays of light which are transmitted through it. In passing through a lens each color is refracted 
at a different angle; the violet rays are bent farther away from their first course than the red 
rays, and will be brought to a focus nearer the lens than that-of the red rays. Figure 5 shows 
this in an exaggerated manner. If sunlight is allowed to pass through a single lens and the 
image is projected on a screen, a fringe of color is seen surrounding the image, varying from 
violet to red according to the position of the screen. The consequence is that the lens really 
forms a series of images beginning with a violet image and ending with a red one, and these 
images are not formed at the same focus. It will be seen that there is a point where the visual 
rays meet, and another point where the chemical rays meet. The visible image on the ground 
glass of a camera is formed to a large extent by the yellow rays, and consequently is not formed 
at the point to produce a clear image on the sensitive plate, because that image is formed almost 
wholly by the blue and violet rays which come to a focus nearer the lens. Something must 
be done to correct this defect, called “chromatic aberration,”’ and bring the different rays to one 
focus. Two kinds of glass are now used in the manufacture of.lenses. Flint glass is denser 
than crown glass, its dispersive power (power to decompose white light into the seven colors 
of the spectrum) is about twice as great, producing a spectrum nearly twice as wide as crown 
glass, while its refracting power is about the same. By combining a converging lens of crown 
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F. H. McCLURE CARRYING WATER, DELPHI— CAVE OF APOLLO, DELOS—THE FOUNTAIN, CONSTANTINOPLE 
glass with a diverging lens of flint glass, having such a shape that its dispersive power is equal 
to that of the converging lens, but exerted in the opposite direction, the chemical and visual 
rays are brought to one focus. When this is accomplished, the two lenses oppose each other 
in their action on the light and the aberration of one balances that of the other. Such a com- 
bination is called an achromatic lens. Achromatic lenses are usually composed of a double 
convex and a double concave, cemented together as shown in Figure 6. 

3. Spherical Aberration. — When aberration is due to the form of a lens having spherical 
surfaces, it is called “spherical aberration.”” The rays of light transmitted through a convex 
lens form an image distinct in the center, but dim and hazy at the edges. This is caused by 
the fact that the lens is not of uniform thickness, and the rays which enter it at the center and 
those which enter at the margin are collected at different foci. Thus, in Figure 7, the ray AB 
is brought to a focus at C, while the ray ED is refracted to G, and hence a perfectly distinct 
image is not formed. It will be seen that rays of light which pass through marginal parts of the 
lens are refracted more strongly than the rays that fall near the center, and consequently are 
collected to a focus nearer than that to which the central rays are collected. Spherical aberra- 
tion is generally corrected by combining converging and diverging lenses having opposite aber- 
rations in such proportion that the aberration of one balances that of the other. It will be seen 
that the remedies for spherical and chromatic aberration are very similar. If a lens is fully 
corrected for both, so that it can be used with a large working aperture, it is called an “apla- 
natic lens.’’ Spherical aberration may also be corrected in part by placing a diaphragm close 
to the lens to cut away or “stop” the marginal rays from being transmitted. This is called 
“increasing the size of the field,” as it enlarges the space in which objects can be seen distinctly. 
The use of a stop necessarily reduces the illumination, so that the smaller the stop used, the 
longer will be the exposure required. 

4. Curvilinear Distortion. — Very good landscape and figure work may be done with 
a single lens, but it is not at all suited for photographing buildings or anything which is 
bounded by straight lines at the edges of the picture. When an attempt is made to photograph 
a square with a single lens, it will be distorted, as shown in Figure 8, if the stop or diaphragm 
is in front of the lens; but if the stop is placed behind the lens, the distortion appears as in 
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Figure 9. By combining two single lenses and placing a stop between them, as shown in Figure 
10, the distortion of the lens having a stop behind it is corrected by the second lens having a stop in 
front of it. Such a combination is called a ‘‘doublet” or “rectilinear lens,’? because it renders 
straight lines without distortion. The products of different makers, however, are known by 
various names, such as “rectilinear,” “rectigraphic,” “perigraphic,” “autographic,” and 
“symmetrical.”’ The fact that the distortion of one lens almost wholly corrects that of the other, 
permits the use of a stop larger than could be employed with one of the lenses used singly, so 
that rectilinear lenses are more rapid than single lenses. 

In order to secure fair definition the single lens must be stopped down to f. 16, which means 
that the stop is one sixteenth of the focal length of the lens, while rectilinear lenses will give 
equally good definition with f. 8, and so be four times as rapid. If the worker can own but 
one lens of moderate cost, a rapid rectilinear will do the best general work. 

5. Curvature of Field. — All parts of the image projected by a lens do not come to an 
exact focus on a plane surface, but will do so on a curved field, as shown in Figure 11. If the 
image is in focus on the ground glass at C, it will be sharp in the center and somewhat out of 
focus and indistinct about the margins. Jf the ground glass is moved to A, the margins will 
be sharp and the center out of focus. It is evident that the best method is to focus at B, a point 
between C and A, where the definition will be evenly distributed. This defect is almost wholly 
overcome by the anastigmatic lenses, made possible by the discovery of Jena glass, so that flat- 
ness of field is possible even with a large stop. 

Astigmatism in a lens is its lack of power to bring vertical and horizontal lines to a focus 
at the same time, although they are in the same plane. This form of aberration is overcome 
by the use of a new and better quality of glass, known as Jena glass, which is highly refractive 
as well as highly dispersive. If the worker can afford it, he should own an anastigmatic lens, 
as it combines nearly all the advantages of the other:types. The advantages are: rapidity, 
fineness of definition, correction of marginal and axial rays, coincidence of the visual and chem- 
ical images giving sharply defined pictures over the entire plate, and reproduction of straight 
lines as such. Their high degree of correction permits of shorter focal length, giving greater 
depth of focus, wider angle, and making the lens itself more compact. 
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6. Focal Length. — The point outside the lens where the rays of light meet and form an 
image of the object from which they were reflected is called the “principal focus.” The dis- 
tance from the optical center of the lens to the point of focus is called the “focal length.”” The 
focal length of a single lens may be considered approximately as the distance from the lens to the 
ground glass or sensitive plate when the lens has been focused on some distaht object perhaps 
one or two hundred feet away. In doublet or rectilinear lenses the distance between the dia- 
phragm and the ground glass, under the same conditions, will be approximately the focal length. 

7. Conjugate Foci. — Images of objects at varying distances from the camera come to a 
focus at varying distances from the lens. The farther away the object is from the lens, the 
nearer to the lens is its image formed; while the nearer it is to the lens, the farther away is the 
point where the image is formed. For every distance at which an object is placed from a lens 
there is a corresponding distance for the formation of an image by the lens, and these relative 
distances are called the “conjugate foci.”” The focusing scale found on folding cameras, which 
tells when objects beyond a certain distance are in focus without the trouble of actual focusing 
on the ground glass, and the tables of enlargement and reduction used by copyists are examples 
illustrating the useful applications of a knowledge of conjugate foci. 

8. Fixed Focus. —In hand cameras for plates smaller than 4x5 inches the difference 
in distance between the lens and the plate when focusing near and distant objects is so small 
that it is hardly appreciable. It has been found that if a lens is focused on an object, for in- 
stance, 25 feet from the camera and a smaller stop used, all objects from about 10 to 50 feet 
will be brought into fairly sharp focus. Manufacturers have taken advantage of this fact in the 
construction of small cameras, and generally fix the lens permanently at a distance from the 
plate so that all objects beyond 6 or to feet away will be brought into fairly good focus. Fixed- 
focus cameras produce very good pictures of scenes outdoors, avoiding all fear that the view 
may not be in focus, but their very low price does not admit of anything more than a single lens 
of small working aperture, so that their usefulness is restricted to work outdoors in sunlight; 
exposures in dull weather with the camera held in the hand are scarcely possible. 




















9g. Depth of Focus. — The use of a small stop to cut away the marginal rays of light secures 
a greater depth of focus. The depth of focus of a lens is its power to give equally sharp images 
of objects at varying distances from the camera. A lens working at full opening will rarely 
render sharp images of both near and distant objects, but the use of a diaphragm or stop so 
reduces the confusion caused by the marginal rays entering the lens, that an apparent depth of 
focus is secured, always by sacrificing illumination, however. Of two lenses differing in focal 
length but of the same rapidity, the lens of shorter focal length will give the greater depth of 
focus, because the variation between the focal point of near and distant objects is very small. 
If two lenses have the same focal length but differ in rapidity, the more rapid of the two will 
seem to have less depth of focus; but when stopped down to the speed of the slower lens, both 
will be alike as regards depth of focus. It will be seen that depth of focus in different lenses 
of the same focal length is always the same with a certain stop and is not affected by the con- 
struction of the lens. 

10. Diaphragms, or Stops. — Such frequent mention has been made of diaphragms or stops 
that some explanation is needed. A stop is a piece of blackened metal having a circular open- 
ing at its center, which is placed in front of a single lens or between the two elements of a doub- 
let. Cheap box cameras having a single lens are fitted with one stop which is fastened perma- 
nently in front of the lens, while those of a better grade have a set of three or four stops of differ- 
ent sizes. Folding cameras are usually fitted with an iris diaphragm, consisting of several seg- 
ments of a circle made of vulcanite or metal, and working on pivots attached to a ring in the 
lens mount. The circular opening formed by these segments may readily be made larger or 
smaller by rotating the ring, giving adjustable stops of different sizes which are marked with 
their focal value. Stops perform two functions. Their most important function is to improve 
the definition of a picture. The worker will soon discover that objects at different distances 
from the lens do not focus with equal sharpness, but the use of a small stop will greatly: improve 
the definition, especially on the objects farthest from the lens. This is accomplished by cutting 
away the marginal rays, thus correcting aberrations and securing a greater depth of focus. 
The second use of stops is to regulate the amount of light passing through the lens so as to 
make the exposure come within the latitude of the means of making it. For this purpose the 
stops or diaphragms are used according to the intensity of the light, the time in which the ex- 
posure must be made, the subject to be photographed, and the style of picture to be made. 

The effect of the diaphragm opening on exposure is dependent upon two principles, and 
these once grasped, everything about stops can be readily understood. First, the volume of 
light passing through a stop is proportionate to the area of the aperture. Second, the areas 
of circles are proportionate to the squares of their diameters. 

To illustrate the first principle, suppose the area of a certain stop in a lens to be 2 square 
inches, it will allow twice the amount of light to pass that would be permitted by a stop whose 
area is only 1 square inch. It is obvious that the exposure with the smaller stop would need to 
be twice that with the larger, or vice versa. The second principle is as simple as the first. If 
the diameter of a certain stop in a lens is 2 inches, and another stop in the same lens has a 
diameter of 1 inch, the diameter of one would be twice that of the other. The exposures re- 
quired would not be in the same ratio, however, as this is a question of diameters, not of areas. 
Since the volume of light that passes through a diaphragm depends upon the area and not the 
diameter, we must find the ratio of two circles having the diameters 1 and 2 inches. We see 
at once by the second principle that these numbers squared give us a ratio of 4 to 1. Thus 
we see that the area of the larger diaphragm is four times that of the smaller, and therefore 
would require only one fourth the exposure of the smaller. 

11. Diaphragm Systems. — A few words about the diaphragm systems may not be out 
of place, for the beginner frequently becomes confused by the constant use of two systems 
whose numerical markings are partially the same, but whose actual values are identical in only 
one instance (f.16=No. 16). There are two methods of marking diaphragms. The first 
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method employs the Uniform System numbers, introduced by the Royal Photographic Society of 
Great Britain, which bear the same ratio to each other as the area of the diaphragms which they 
designate. The second method expresses the ratio which the diameter of the opening bears 
to the focal length of the lens; as, f. 8, which means that the diameter of the opening is one 
eighth of the focal length. 
Focal length 16 
———_—_———— = 8, usually written f. 8. 

Diameter 2 


The stops in the Uniform System are numbered from one starting-point, which is f. 4, a stop 
whose diameter is one fourth the focal length of the lens. The area of each stop is half that of 
the one larger and double that of the one smaller, as shown by the numbering. The largest 
stop is No. 1; the second is half the area of the first, and requiring double the exposure is No. 
2; the third is one fourth the area of the first, and requiring jour times the exposure is No. 4. 
Continuing on this basis, we have the first method of numbering as follows: Nos. 1, 2, 4, 8, 
16, 32, 64, 128, 256. In the second method the numbers express the proportion between the 
focal length of the lens and the diameter of the stop. No. 1, as has just been said, is one fourth 
the focal length, and is written f. 4. No. 2 must have such a diameter that its area will be one 
half the area of No. 1. The required diameter may be found by squaring 4=16, multiplying 
by 2= 32, and then extracting the square root=5.6. Thus, stop No. 2 is written f. 5.6. Work- 
ing out the other numbers, we have the series given in the table below, which also shows the 
corresponding numbers in the first method. 


DIAPHRAGMS OR STOPS 


f. U.S. No. f. U.S. No. f. U.S. No. 
4 = I 11.3= 8 32 = 64 
56 = 2 16 = 16 45.2 = 128 
8 = 4 22.6 = 32 64 = 256 


Both U. S. and f. systems are in use, and mean exactly the same thing if correctly used; but the 
U.S. system markings are used on most of the latest cameras. ‘This is perhaps because it is 
such an easy system; and as there are no decimal forms, the comparative exposures of different 
stops may be readily calculated. 

12. Rapidity.— “Rapidity” is a term used to express greater-or less time required by 
a lens to permit the light to produce a distinct image on the sensitive plate. The larger the 
stop used the more light is admitted through the lens and the shorter is the exposure required. 
On the other hand, perfect definition is secured by the use of a small stop. When a lens is so 
perfectly corrected that good definition is secured with a large stop, the lens is said to be rapid, 
if a small stop is required, the lens is slow. It will be seen that the rapidity of a lens can be 
conveniently expressed by a fractional number indicating the relation which the diameter of the 
largest stop giving a clearly defined image at the center of the plate bears to the focal length. 
Thus, if the largest stop has a diameter of 1 inch and the focal length of the lens is 4 inches, 
the rapidity is expressed as f. 4. The more rapid of two lenses of the same focal length, there- 
fore, is the one having the larger available stop, all other conditions being equal. Portrait lenses 
usually work at a speed of about f. 4, rectilinear lenses at about f. 8, and some of the modern 
anastigmats give fine definition at f. 5.6. 

13. Covering Power. — Covering power is the quality of a lens of defining the image 
sharply at the edges of the plate; and the greater this power with large stop openings, the better 
the quality of the lens is said to be. Most lenses cover a circle of illumination considerably 
larger than the dimensions of the plate used with them. This is especially important in folding 
cameras having rising fronts and swing-backs for photographing high buildings. If a lens 
just covers the plate when its axis and the center of the plate coincide, as in Figure 12, raising 
the lens board or tilting the camera upward has the effect of placing the center of the plate (C 
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in Figure 12) below the axis of the lens (A in Figure 12). The corners of the plate will be out- 
side the circle of illumination, as shown by the dotted lines of the rectangle in the figure, and 
the corners of the negative will be under exposed. Should a lens of greater covering power 
be used so as to increase the circle of illumination, as shown by the dotted circle, equality of 
illumination and definition is secured over a_ considerable area, so that the rising front and 
swing-back may be freely used. 

14. Angle of View. — Angle of view means the number of degrees included within the 
view. Lenses may be classified as “narrow-angle,” ‘“‘medium-angle,’’ and “ wide-angle,”’ 
according to their covering power, although “long-focus”’ is the term often used to indicate a 
narrow-angle lens, and “short-focus” a wide-angle lens. The number of degrees included 
in the ordinary lens is about sixty, and if eighty or more degrees are included, the lens is usually 
called a “wide-angle” lens. A lens is of narrow angle if its focal length is longer than the di- 
agonal of the largest plate it will cover; a lens is of medium-angle if the focal length and the 
diagonal of the largest plate it will cover are about the same; while a wide-angle lens has a focal 
length shorter than the diagonal of the largest plate it will cover. The angle of a lens is usually 
wider than the view included on the plate. Since it is the focal length which determines the 
angle of view thrown on a plate of given size, all lenses of the same focal length will have the 
same angle of view on the given plate. If one wishes a wider angle on the same plate, a lens 
of shorter focus must be used. The curvatures of the surfaces of a short-focus lens are deeper 
than those of a long-focus lens, and necessitate the use of a small stop in order to have a clearly 
defined image. -For this reason wide-angle lenses are not as rapid as other types. All lenses 
of the same focal length have the same angle of view on a given plate, but the angle of view varies 
with the size of the plate used. ‘This may be readily seen in the following instance. If three 
lenses each having a focal length of 10 inches — the first a wide-angle lens capable of cover- 
ing a 10x 12 plate, the second a mediunf-angle lens covering an 8 x 10 plate, and the third a 
narrow-angle lens covering a 5x7 plate — were used successively in making three exposures 
of an object from the same point of view, the three pictures would be exactly alike. Wide- 
angle lenses are used for making interior views, or in taking pictures of objects which do not 
permit the camera to be placed at a sufficient distance from them to be included in the angle 
of an ordinary lens. Pictures made with them are seldom pleasing, and they should be used 
only in cases of necessity. Whenever it is possible, the camera should be placed at a distance 
about three times the height of the principal object to be photographed. ‘This distance per- 
mits the use of medium and narrow angle lensés, which give more satisfactory and pictorial 
results. 


DR. ERNST ABBE 
WILFRED A. FRENCH A. M. 


In the death of Prof. Dr. Ernst Abbe, the well-known physicist and mathematician of Jena, 
Germany, January 13 last, the scientific world loses a man of enduring fame. His name deserves 
to be enshrined with Galileo, Petzval, and others eminently and inalienably identified with the 
history of optics, except that Dr. Abbe’s services in the interests of optical science are infinitely 
more significant than those of any man who has preceded him or is still living. The micro- 
scopist, the polariscopist, the photographer, are alike indebted to him for improvements of the 
highest importance in their respective instruments. Dr. Abbe has practically revolutionized 
the science of optics. He signalized his career as a scientific investigator by radical improve- 
ments in glass for various optical purposes, the practical part of this work being done by Schott, 
within the glass-works located at Jena. The. Prussian government, realizing the importance 
of this newly organized industry, granted liberal subsidies, which enabled the firm of Abbe 
and Schott to carry out the costly experiments on a manufacturing scale. In his various ex- 
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periments along optical lines, Dr. Abbe availed himself of the new and remarkable properties 
of what are now well known as the Jena optical glasses, made exclusively by Abbe and Schott. 
The distinguishing characteristics of these valuable products consist in their high refractive 
indices, due to barium silicates and other elements used in their manufacture, enabling Dr. 
Abbe ae later, other mathematicians, to calculate lens systems heretofore impossible with 
other kinds of optical glass. In 1866 Dr. Abbe became associated with Carl Zeiss, the 
unrivaled maker of microscopes, and, thus enriched by precious knowledge of glass values, 
the new optical firm was soon enabled to equip science with a microscope of wonderfully in- 
creased power. In this connection Dr. Abbe introduced his conception of the oil-immersion 
feature. This he followed with an improved spectrometer and his refractrometer. To the 
science of photography Dr. Abbe contributed the first cemented lens systems of three and four 
components, from which the double anastigmat was evolved. Porro’s invention of the prismatic 
telescope, designed to minimize the length, bulk, and weight of the ordinary Galilean terres- 
trial telescope, had never been practically realized, owing to the notorious deficiencies of optical 
glass, not the least of which was a lack of absolute transparency. None of these difficulties 
being present in the new optical glass, it became possible not only to construct and place on the 
market a perfect type of prismatic field-glass, but to produce the relief binoculars, — a prac- 
tical realization of Helmholtz’ conception of a stereoscopic telescope. These achievements by 
the Jena optical works again attest the genius of the late Dr. Abbe. In short, every optical 
instrument of consequence has gained immeasurably by reason of improvements either designed 
or suggested by him. Following in the path indicated by him, numerous other mathe- 
maticians have gained distinction by calculating lens systems very similar in principle to his 
first anastigmats, so indispensable to the photographer. 
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EDITORIAL DEPARTMENT 





THE CAMERA OF THE MIND 


Teach thou thy brain to photograph each scene, 
Each thought, each word, each act, of beauty, good, and grace, 
Till thou shalt own a gallery so clean 
And high, that Love shall rule thy life, and light thy face! 
— LowELL. 


The idea of the poet in constituting the human mind a camera is a beautiful figure of speech 
which idealizes the mental process of conceiving thought. But it is something more than a 
mere poetical conceit or figure of speech, for the human eye has often been styled a photo- 
graphic lens, through which the picture enters and is imprinted on the retina; while the optic 
nerve serves as a transmitter to carry the picture from the retina to the brain. 

The value of this thought lies in the suggestion that the mind be reserved as a storehouse 
or gallery only for picture thoughts that are beautiful and true and good. By dwelling on 
these thoughts continually the mind will instinctively learn to grasp always what is beautiful, 
true, and good. 

The artistic photographer who approaches portraiture successfully always views . his 
sitter as a model in whom he seeks to give expression to some fancy of his brain. It may be 
joy, sorrow, grief, interest, love, or hope, but it tells others of something which his soul has created, 
and it can be translated to the sensitive plate just as a painter renders it permanent upon 
canvas, or a sculptor immortalizes it in enduring marble. So also will these habits of thought 
suggested by the poet help to keep before the mind right standards of beauty and truth, for 
‘beauty is truth, and truth is beauty, and that is all there is to it.” 


APPRECIATION OF PICTURES 
The difference between genius and talent is the difference between originality and apprecia- 
tion. ‘The power to do original work of a high order is genius, and the ability to appreciate 
it is talent. The divine gift of creative power, that masterly,compelling force which marshals 
colors and forms in pictures, words in poems, or musical notes in symphonies that all recog- 
nize as creations of the first rank, is bestowed on few mortals; but the gift of rightly seeing 
and appreciating excellence in the work of others, is perhaps more common and more often to 
be met with. To be able to dream dreams and send forth these dreams to the visible world in 
hues and forms of beauty is one thing, but to be able to enjoy, appreciate, and imitate them 
is another; and to those less gifted it is one of the compensations in life to be able to 
understand and feel the beauty of a picture, even though denied the gift of being able to 
outwardly express oneself in the same way and with the same degree of power and excellence. 
These thoughts are suggested by the utter hopelessness expressed by some of our readers from 
time to time when masterpieces of photographic art are reproduced in our pages. We offer 
these pictures only as standards, in the hope that some may measure up to them and others 
may at least enjoy them and rightly appreciate them. Next to the gift of originality, the gift 
of rich appreciation is the divinest of God’s gifts to man. By the guiding light of genuine 
sympathy and intelligent admiration you can go straight to the central point in any picture 
which the master has wrought. You admire not so much the picture as what the artist has 
put into it of himself; and you realize how some one who sees better than you do has looked 
at something, and the loving care and ability he has shown in representing it. One of America’s 
greatest artists, William Morris Hunt, used to urge his studio pupils to study the best pictures 
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over and over again if they wished to set themselves ahead. And John C. Van Dyke, one of 
the greatest art critics of our time, says: — 

“You must‘look at pictures studiously, earnestly, honestly. It will take you years before 
you come to a full appreciation of art; but when at last you have it, you will be possessed of 


one of the purest, loftiest, and most ennobling pleasures that the civilized world can offer you.”’ 





COLOR PHOTOGRAPHY 

The article on “Pinachromy” which we publish in this number is somewhat technical, and 
some of the chemical names contained therein are of a nature to appal the uninitiated. To 
the man who has worked long and earnestly at a scientific investigation, the technicalities of 
his description are insignificant in comparison with the value of the truths which he wishes to 
impart, and accordingly Dr. Koenig has clothed his article in a phraseology of terrifying scien- 
tific words. Briefly, his claim is that he has found the means of making colorless collodion 
emulsions which may be coated on paper and printed in the light to colors complementary to 
the ordinary color filters of the usual three-color process, and that these colors may be prac- 
tically fixed. He does not claim that his results are absolutely permanent, but as he says that 
his most fugitive color, blue, is more permanent than the ordinary blue-print, we may assume 
that the prints will be as permanent as ordinary silver prints, if not exposed to direct sunlight. 
Whether the process will prove as complete, simple, and practical as the author assumes, we 
are not prepared to say without personal investigation; but if it bears out the claims made, then 
color photography, in the popular sense, is near at hand. 

The fact that there is probably something in this process appears to have penetrated to the 
sanctum of an esteemed Philadelphia contemporary of ours, who published the article in his 
January number. We feel that in the interests of accuracy, however, it would have proved 
more enlightening to his numerous readers if his proof-reader had displayed more editorial talent. 
We fear that the most eminent physical chemist of the world would feel little flattered at figur- 
ing in print as “Oswald.” We are also sure that he would hail as a new light in chemistry 
the discoverer of “‘triphenyluethan,’’ “nitro-acid-ester,”’ and “tuluol,’’ and that he would look 
with envy on the originator of such a term as “oxodized.”” We are quite sure, though, that 
as he is a German, he would not appreciate the high mental qualities of him who dares to enrich 
the English language with such phrases as “the films . . . had been again increased con- 
siderably,” “still greater light sensitive,’ “colored very strong,” “the light fastness of the 
pictures,” and others which we will forbear quoting. “A little knowledge is a dangerous 
thing,” and while it undoubtedly requires the offices of a good printer to produce a fine photo- 
graphic magazine, a little efficient editing is also sometimes advisable. 


THE AUTUMN SALON IN PARIS 


Although it has come and gone with very little notice from the American press and none 
at all from the photographic journals, the Second Autumn Salon held in the Grand Palace of 
the Champs Elysées at Paris was one of great moment to photographers. Here, for the first 
time, photographs were received by the artistic jury and admitted to an exhibition of the arts 
on an equal footing with painting, sculpture, and engraving. The catalogue contains thirty num- 
bers in the section devoted to photography, but this does not represent the number of works 
exhibited, for some of the numbers cover such entries as: 2063— Fourteen photographs; 2047 
—A frame containing nine photographs. The total number of exhibited works appears to be 
about seventy. The names of the exhibitors are of high rank, including Robert Demachy, 
Réné Le Begue, Haweis & Coles, John Warburg, and others. Judging from the titles, some 
of which are familiar, from a stray criticism or two in the daily press, and from the somewhat 
dim recollections of an artist friend who went through the room without paying particular at- 
tention to these works, the collection would not have been counted remarkable if shown in a 
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photographic exhibition. But this is not the point. 
of artists as works of art. 

The fact that so little has been made of this event by those who are interested in the artistic 
recognition of photography, is the more remarkable when we recall the tremendous excitement 
caused by a similar attempt a few years ago. At that time it was announced with a great blare 
of trumpets that Mr. Steichen had had some photographs accepted by the Champ de Mars 
Salon. The world heard that photographs were henceforth to be accounted equal to paintings. 
Unfortunately, these much-heralded pictures were not visible when the Salon doors were opened, 
and it was then announced that owing to jealousies in the hanging committee, or political in- 
trigue, or some other cause, the pictures were not hung. Self-exploitation does not seem to 
have been the aim of the photographers who have now succeeded in gaining the point so long 
and ardently worked for, and these eminent members of the Photo Club of Paris have not called 
the attention of the world to their well-merited triumph. We feel that their dignified attitude 
is well worthy of praise. 


The photographs were passed by a jury 


THE NEW PHOTO ERA 


A correspondent, one of several, writes to offer his congratulations on the January PHoto Era, 
and incidentally asks to know the secret of our success in making such a beautiful magazine. 
He frankly states that he is puzzled to understand how the PHoro Era is able to keep up so 
uniformly high a standard of excellence and make it pay. Ruskin once wrote that “All works 
of taste must bear a price in proportion to the skill, taste, time, expense, and risk attending their 
invention and manufacture. ‘Those things called dear are, when justly estimated, the cheapest: 
because they are attended with much less profit to the artist than those which everybody calls 
cheap.” 

We are willing to let this stand as one reply to the question of our correspondent. We 
make the PHoto ERA as good as we can, and our real profit lies in the genuine satisfaction which 
we take from the consciousness of work well and carefully and lovingly done. We work hard 
because we believe that our highest dignity lies in honest, faithful labor each day; and we enjoy 
our work, because through it we find scope for the exercise of our best faculties. Elbert Hub- 
bard says that ‘Art is the expression of a man’s joy in his work.” If a man is happy in pro- 
ducing something, his work will show it in many ways. We do our daily task in the best way 
we can, conscious that with honest devotion and love for it, we will get the best results. And 
we find our reward at last in the magazine itself and in inquiries like the above from interested 
readers. The question of financial success interests us as well as our correspondent, and with- 
out betraying any confidences, we may say that the PHoto ERA is a financial as well as an artistic 
success. 


WINTER WORK 


Under this timely title has just appeared Number io of the Practical Photographer, and 
it is a most valuable companion to all who have courage to brave the snows and cold blasts of 
winter to obtain photographs. Great stress is laid in several articles on the pictorial value of 
winter landscapes, and practical directions are given for overcoming many of the difficulties 
which seem formidable to those who have not been accustomed to outdoor work at this season. 
The American matter includes a very interesting article by H. McB. Johnston, and the usual 
quantity of news notes. 

The February number will treat of the making of lantern slides, and the March number 
will handle “Pictorial Principles of Selection, Arrangement, and Composition.” Both numbers 
will be useful and valuable to every reader of the PHoTo ERA, and we bespeak advance orders. 
















THE ROUND ROBIN GUILD 








Conducted by Elizabeth Flint Wade. Specially designed for the amateur photographer and the beginner. 
Membership may be obtained by sending name and address to the Puoto Era. 








HATTIE J. GOODNOW 
FLASH-LIGHT PHOTOGRAPHY 


WERE it not for flash-lights, the amateur would 
be wishing these dull winter days that Dean 
Swift’s professor had been successful in his effort 
to ‘‘extract sunshine from cucumbers,” and 
bottle it for home consumption, with a special 
brand for amateur photographers. 

The flash-light might well be termed ‘‘bottled 
sunshine,” so effective is it in producing a light 
sufficient to illumine the darkest interiors, making 
it possible to get as fine photographic effects as 
with the assistance of old Sol himself. More 
than all that, the flash-light may be used in places 
where the brilliant day-god never finds an entrance. 

There are various preparations of flash-lights 
on the market, and. these are put up to be used 
in four ways. First, in a tin or glass to use in 


a regular flash-lamp; then, in caps and powders 
to be used in a flash gun or pistol; in cartridges 
which are lighted by fuses and require no appa- 
ratus;’and in small sheets which are pinned to a 
cardboard and ignited by touching a light to the 
lower corner. 





FIRST PRIZE 


There are many varieties of flash-lamps, the 
best in construction being those which diffuse 
the flash instead of keeping it concentrated in one 
spot. The flash-lamp is generally used with 
alcohol, the burner being immersed in the liquid 
until its packing is well saturated. The burner 
and tubing are attached to the lamp, the flash 
powder dropped in the pan, and also a little in 
the air chamber. The burner is then lighted 
and turned so that it will be over the pan 
containing the powder. Everything being in 
readiness, the operator takes his place as far away 
from the lamp as the length of the tubing will 
permit and presses the rubber bulb; the rush of air 
throws the powder into the flame, igniting it, and 
producing the flash. 

The flash-gun has a very long barrel, at the 
end of which is a small pan on which is sprinkled 
the flash powder. A pressure on the trigger sends 
a match through the tube, which is lighted by 
coming in contact with the rough surface of the 
interior, and is forced out into the pan, where it 
ignites the powder. 

The pistol is a small affair which may be carried 
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in the pocket. It is furnished with powder and 
caps, and the operator is protected from the powder 
by a disk attached to the muzzle of the pistol, 
which prevents the powder from scattering when 
ignited. 

The cartridges are used by removing the cover, 
placing the cartridge on a piece of cardboard, — or 
better still, on a piece of tin, — and touching a 
match to the fuse. The fuse burns quickly, and 
the operator should protect his eyes from the 
flash by holding a fan or a paper before his face. 

The flash-sheet is the simplest of flash-lights, 
and in many ways to be preferred to other methods. 

In handling flash-lights, even those of simple 
kind, the amateur cannot exercise too much 
caution, as the powder is extremely inflammable, 
and goes off on the slightest provocation. No 
powder must ever be poured into the pan when 
the burner is lighted. Never pour the powder direct 
from the bottle or tin into the pan. Measure out 
the quantity needed on a piece of paper. Do not 
hold the bulb in the hand when turning the burner 
over the powder, as an involuntary movement 
of the hand will light the flash prematurely. 

In making portraits by flash-lights the lighting 
of the face is of great importance. The proper 
place for igniting the flash may be determined by 
taking a lamp and putting it where the best 
effect of lights and shadows may be obtained. 

The focusing of a portrait by lamplight is not 
as easy as by daylight, but may be done quickly 
by resorting to a simple device. Take a small 


sheet of cardboard and paste on it a word or two 








SECOND PRIZE 


printed in large black letters. Let the subject 
hold this piece of cardboard against the breast, 
turning it so that the letters will be bottom side 
up. They will appear right side up in the camera 
and are easily distinguished. Focus on the letters. 

The staring look in the eyes when a person is 
photographed by flash-light may bé avoided 
by having the room well lighted. If the picture 
is taken in the evening, the opening of the camera 
will not affect the plate perceptibly, but in the 
daytime it is better to have the light all ready 
to set off before opening the shutter. The flash- 
light should be placed at the same height as, 
or even higher than, the camera, and far enough 
back of it so that the light will not reach the lens. 

The flash-sheets, which burn about two seconds, 
will be found the best flash-light medium for the 
amateur who does very little .of such work. 
They require no apparatus, the length of the 
exposure gives much better results than the 
instantaneous flash, and far better portrait effects 
may be secured by their use. 

A very beautifully lighted portrait may be 
made by setting a screen of very thin muslin 
between the flash and the sitter. Two or three 
flash-sheets are arranged one below the other 
and overlapping at the corners, so that they will 
be ignited one after the other. The result is a 
very beautifully modeled portrait, with rounded 
shadows and no sharp high lights. 

The flash-light may be used in the daytime 
when photographing interiors, and by arranging 
the flash in different ways, one can produce very 
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pleasing pictures. A fire in a grate may be sim- 
ulated by burning a flash-sheet init, shielding the lens 
so that the flash does not strike the plate. A small 
piece of a flash-sheet burned under a lamp with 
a large shade gives the impression of the lamp 
furnishing the light. A very interesting picture 
was recently produced in this way. The camera 
was focused on a subject seated by a table reading 
by the light of a lamp. A piece of flash-sheet 
was fastened under the lamp shade, and ignited 
by means of a gas taper, the light being just bright 
enough to throw a strong light on book and reader, 
leaving the surroundings in soft shadows. 

The flash-light has given us some very interest- 
ing pictures of life underground in mines, caves, 
etc. A country cellar well stored with winter 
fruits and vegetables affords excellent facilities 
for a picturesque photograph. The subjects 
introduced might be the grandfather and his 
favorite grandson selecting the choicest apples 
from the bin for the evening’s refreshment, or 
drawing the old blue pitcher full of cider. Of 
course in such a picture the lights and shadows 
must be very strong, as a cellar is not supposed 
to be lighted, and one thing which the amateur 
should not forget is the candle in an old iron 
candlestick held by the youngster. The candle 
gives the proper touch to the picture. 

There is much more to be said about the making 
of flash-lights, but the amateur having followed 
the simple directions here given, will extend his 
knowledge much more rapidly by actual experi- 
ments than by reading volumes on the subject. 


GREEN SENSITIVE PAPER 


With carbon and bichromate of pe*ash printing 
the printer may obtain almost any tone desired. 
The carbon papers are expensive, and the bi- 
chromate method requires skill and taste in mixing 
the colors. The amateur who, from lack of time 
or of money, does not care to experiment with 
either of these processes, may adopt a cheaper 
and easier method and produce very pleasing 
printing paper. 

Any good paper of heavy weight may be used, 
or one may buy the smooth paper used for pho- 
tographic work. The size of the sheet to be 
sensitized depends altogether on the use to which 
the print is to be put. If it is to be included in 
a collection of prints, the sheet should be of heavy 
paper, and it should te cut a little larger than 
the book. If it is to be mounted, then it should 
be cut the size of the negative, which will of course 
allow for trimming. 

Green-tinted paper is specially good for printing 
pictures of leaves, ferns, trailing vines, and negatives 
of like subjects. These prints make a pleasing 


addition to a book of landscape pictures. 


Green tones on sensitive paper may be obtained 
as follows: — 


Make up a solution of 12 grains of nitrate of 








uranium to 1 oz..of water. From 8 to 16 oz. 
will be enough to sensitize a quantity of paper. 
Mark the sheet lightly with a pencil on the side 
which is not to be sensitized, and float the sheets, 
one at a time, face down on the solution. A 
large porcelain tray will be found the best tray 
for floating the prints, as it does not affect the 
solution or soil the paper. Let the sheets float 
for five minutes, drain, and dry in a dark room 
as quickly as possible. 

Three more solutions are necessary for the 
finishing of the print. Solution No. 1 is made of 
to grains of red prussiate of potash to each ounce 
of water. Solution No. 2 is a ten per cent solution 
of nitrate of cobalt. Solution No. 3 is made of 
8 oz. of water, 160 grains of sulphate of iron, and 
1 dram of sulphuric acid. 

To print, expose to strong sunlight ten min- 
utes for a negative of ordinary printing quality, 
and three minutes for a thin negative. As soon 
as a print is made, it is developed and fixed. 
Place the print face up in a tray of hot water, 
about 120° Fahr. Let it remain for thirty seconds, 
drain off the water and flood with the red prussiate 
solution. As soon as the print has developed 
far enough, wash until the high lights are clear, 
then place in the nitrate of cobalt solution. Leave 
it in this bath one minute, drain, and dry by 
artificial heat as quickly as possible. The more 
rapidly the print is dried, the more brilliant will 
be the tone of the print. As soon as the print 
is dry, place it in the fixing bath of sulphate of 
iron, etc., for two minutes, then wash and dry. 

In preparing the solutions and in using them 
for the print, handle with rubber finger tips. 
Sulphuric acid is a dangerous chemical, and too 
much care cannot be taken in using it. 

It is a wise plan to mark on each bottle the 
formula of the solution and the use to which it 
is to be put. Mark all bottles containing injurious 
chemicals ‘‘Poison.”’ It is not at all a bad plan 
to mark all photographic solutions thus; for while 
some are harmless, many are deadly poisons. 

The tone of the print may be varied by a longer 
or shorter printing, and by after treatment in the 
development. 

In preparing any sensitive paper it is important 
that all dishes and utensils used should be perfectly 
clean. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS 


FREDERICK H.— To retouch blue-prints, use 
moist water-color, either ultramarine or French 
blue. Sometimes Prussian blue will be found 
to exactly match the color of the print. ‘To retouch 
without showing brush marks, moisten the print, 
lay it on a sheet of glass and take off all surplus 
moisture with a clean blotter. Use a medium 
sable brush. The dampness of the paper lets 
the color sink into the paper and the retouching 
is hardly noticeable. 
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Emma H. G.—A retouching fluid may be 
made afterthefollowing formula: 40z. of sandarac 
gum, 3 oz. of alcohol, and 4o grains of castor oil. 
Dissolve the sandarac in the alcohol, and then add 
the oil. Always shake the solution well before 
using. To use, take a piece of surgeon’s cotton, 
slightly moisten it with the varnish, and rub 
lightly over the portions of the negative to be 
retouched. Very little solution is required, and 
it must be applied very thinly, otherwise the edges 
will be visible in the printing. If a negative 
does not require much retouching, a little finely 
powdered pumice-stone rubbed with the finger 
over the places to be treated will give sufficient 
tooth to allow the pencil to work smoothly. 

BEN. MarsH. — You can improvise developing 
and hypo trays by taking a square pasteboard box 
and lining it with carriage leather or oil cloth 
such as is used for shelves, tables, etc. Fold 
the cloth at the corners and tack it in place with 
a few stitches. Old plate boxes may be used for 
this purpose. Of course if the boxes are set in 
water they will warp and get out of shape, so in 
using set them on a dry board or several folds 
of newspaper spread over the developing table. 

D. A. W. — You can make a pretty good print 
from a thin negative by placing the printing frame 
at the bottom of a wooden box, and setting the 
box in the shade, letting it remain there until 
printed. A sheet of ground glass put over the 
frame and the printing done in the shade also 
helps to produce a good print. 

V. F. Sweet. — The transparent spots on your 
negatives are doubtless caused by air-bubbles 
forming on the film when the plate is put into the 
developer. The bubbles prevent the developer 
from acting on the parts of the film which they cover, 
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hence development is begun and finished on the 
other parts of the plate, while the spots under 
the air-bubbles do not have as long a develop- 
ment, hence they will always print more quickly, 
and appear as dark spots on the print. The 
easiest way to avoid air-bubbles is to lay the plate 
in a tray and flood it with developer from the 
graduate. Rock the tray as soon as the developer 
is poured over the plate, so that all parts will be 
wet at once. 

T. W.— Your films, which you say are badly 
stained by improper fixing, may be benefited by 
first soaking them in clear water till perfectly 
wet, then placing them in a solution made of 
1 oz. of alum, 1 oz. of citric acid, 3 oz. of sulphate 
of iron crystals, and a pint of water. Leave 
them in the solution till the stains have been 
removed, then wash well and dry. 

SaRAH C.— Gold is always used in solution. 
Buy a 15 grain bottle of gold chloride, dissolve 
it in 74 oz. of water, which would be 1 grain of 
gold chloride to each 4 oz. of water. Mark the 
bottle ‘‘Stock Gold Solution,” and when making 
up a formula which calls for a grain of gold, take 
4 oz. of the solution and 4 oz. less of the water 
called for. This will give the proper proportion 
of gold to the bath. 

Burt Fenton. — To blacken your brass dia- 
phragms, first scour them well, then place in a 
solution made of equal parts of copper nitrate 
and silver: nitrate of a strength of forty per cent. 
Let them soak for ten or fifteen minutes, then 
place in a hot oven till well blackened. 

THEODORE S.— The use of the muriatic acid 
in platinum prints is to bleach out the whites of 
the print. The unused salts, if not removed 
from the print, will in time discolor it. Use 
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three acid baths, the strength being 1 oz. of acid 
to 60 of water for black and white, and half that 
strength for sepia prints. 

A. B. L.— To clean a lens, breathe on the 
surface and polish lightly with a clean chamois 
or an old silk handkerchief. Do not rub the lens, 
but touch it lightly. Never use soap and 
water, as you would be apt to injure your lens 
very materially. If the inside surfaces of the 
lenses are dusty, it would be a wise plan to take 
them to a skilled optician and let him clean them. 


ROUND ROBIN GUILD PHOTOGRAPHIC 
COMPETITION 

SuBjEct for the February Competition, ‘Snow 
Scenes.”’ Closes March 31. 

First prize: A yearly subscription to Art in 
Photography, value $10.00. 

Second prize: $5.00 in photographic books or 
magazines, published or advertised by us, to be 
chosen by the winner. 

Third prize: The choice of a yearly subscription 
to the PHoto Era or the Practical Photographer. 

Fourth prize: One number of Art in Photog- 
raphy, value $2.00. 

AWARDS 

The awards in the “Harvest Scenes” com- 
petition are as follows, and the four prize-winning 
pictures are published in this number. First, 
Hattie J. Goodnow, ‘‘The Hayfield”; second, 
Charles Vandervelde, ‘‘October Afternoon’’; 
third, Harry D. Williar, ‘‘In the Autumn Sun”’; 
fourth, John M. Williams, ‘‘Hay Harvest.”’ 
Honorable mention was given to R. I. Caughey, 
‘““As in Younger Days”; H. P. Dahlen, “‘The 
Harvesters”; Will H. Arnold, ‘‘Getting Ready 
for the Husking”’; Elijah N. Axon, ‘‘The Nine 
Acre Squash Field.” 


) 


SUBJECTS FOR COMPETITIONS 
January.—‘ Interiors.” 


Closes February 28. 
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Closes March 31. 
Closes April 30. 
Closes May 31. 
Closes June 30. 


February. — ‘‘Snow Scenes.’ 

March. — “‘Still Life.” 

April. — “‘Cloud Study.” 

May. — “‘Animal Study.” 

June. — ‘‘A Country Road.” Closes July 31. 

Special Competition. — ‘“‘Old Acquaintances. ”’ 
From five to ten character studies, preferably 
illustrating the inhabitants of “Our Village,” 
mounted on a folder which closes like a book. 
Closes March 31, 1905. Prizes $10.00 and $5.00, 
awarded only to satisfactory collections. An 
article suggesting treatment of subject will be 
found in the October, 1904, number of the PHoto 
ERA. 





SPECIAL COMPETITION —“‘OUR VILLAGE ”’ 

Only one entry was received in this competition, 
and it will be extended for another quarter, closing 
March 31. We trust that we will receive more 
entries and reprint the original conditions. 

This competition must comprise a series of 
not less than five nor more than ten pictures of 
some village. The prints must be arranged in 
order and mounted in a folding booklet, which 
may be stretched out to show all the pictures at 
once. Each picture must have a title and a few 
words of description. The object of this com- 
petition is to interest our members in taking up 
now and then special subjects which require a 
number of illustrations to complete. It will be 
found far more delightful than the taking of 
pictures in a haphazard manner, — here a pic- 
ture, there a picture. If no pictures are received 
which are considered worthy of a prize, none 
will be given. In the August, 1904, number of 
the PHoto ERA will be found an article on village 
pictures, containing hints on choice of subjects, 
etc. 

First prize: $10.00 in cash. 

Second prize: $5.00 in cash. 








THE results of the PHoto Era Trip to Europe 
last summer were so satisfactory to all concerned, 
that we announce with great pleasure that we are 
able to offer a series of tours this summer. We 
shall enlist the services as leaders of two expe- 
rienced photographers who are well acquainted 
with travel and life in Europe. Their itineraries 
will be so arranged as to come into contact at 
the maximum practicable number of points, giv- 
ing the greatest possible variety of routes. 

The two leaders selected are Frank R. Fraprie 
and Wilfred A. French, both associate editors of 
this magazine. Their routes will be nearly the 
same in the early part of the tours, although they 
do not travel together at all times. This early 
portion includes Flanders, the Rhine, and Switz- 
erland. After landing at Antwerp and viewing 
this interesting commercial city, Ghent will be 
visited. While this is of great historic and pic- 
torial interest, it is surpassed by Bruges, the 
next town on our route. After spending a day 
in Brussels, we shall have another picturesque 
town in Louvain. Sunday will be spent at 
Cologne, and then two days devoted to the trip 
up the Rhine, stopping at the most picturesque 
points, as Bonn, K6énigswinter, Coblenz, Bingen, 
etc. We will then pass a day in Heidelberg, with 
its famous university and castle. The next stop 
is Lucerne, and thence we go on to Interlaken. 
Here we will meet any of our party who may 
have preferred to see Paris rather than the Rhine. 
Any such members may go from Antwerp direct 
to Paris, and then to Interlaken, as outlined at 
the beginning of Tour C. Those whose interest 
is mainly photographic will find the Rhine trip 
far more interesting, although Paris offers treas- 
ures of art and civilization which are of great 
interest. 

Going from Interlaken, the reunited party will 
spend a day in the wonderful Bernese Oberland, 
traveling to the foot of the majestic Jungfrau 
and back through the Lauterbrunnenthal to 
Interlaken and then on to Berne, a truly Swiss 
city, where we shall spend our second Sunday. 
The next day brings us to Lake Geneva, with the 
Castle of Chillon and Territet, and on the next we 
shall drive over the Simplon Pass into Italy. 
Then follow two days of pure delight for the 
photographer on the three Italian lakes, Mag- 
giore, Lugano, and Como. The scenic attrac- 
tions which have been given them by nature have 
been much increased by the loving toil of man, 
and their shores are a delight to the senses. Two 
days at Milan will give us ample opportunity to 
inspect its artistic treasures, and then we shall 
spend four days in Venice and on its lagoons. 
Here an inexhaustible series of pictures lies before 
us, especially on our trip to Chioggia, the un- 
spoiled town at the southern end of the lagoon. 
Our next stop on the way south is at Ravenna, 
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with its unique buildings and picturesque situa- 
tion. Returning to Bologna, our party divides 
for the last time, part going north with Mr. 
French and the rest south to Florence, the city 
of art. Its wonderful collections and medieval 
monuments will give us ample field for study 
during our four days, and then we will go on to 
Assisi, home of St. Francis, and the town where 
last summer we took the most pictures, and to 
Perugia, its old-time rival, also perched on a 
precipitous hill. A day in each will be succeeded 
by one in Orvieto, the finest, perhaps, of all the 
hill towns, and then we go on to Rome. Our 
week here will be pleasantly diversified by sev- 
eral excursions into the Alban Hills in search of 
the picturesque. Of the glories of Rome there 
is no need to speak. One could spend months 
there, but we must still go forward, and our last 
week will be spent about the bay of Naples, 
visiting Capri, Sorrento, Amalfi, Salerno, and 
Pompeii. Those who take Tour A, our shortest 
option, will sail from Naples on August 11, spend 
some time at Gibraltar and the Azores, and reach 
New York on August 23. 

Those who have elected Tour B, will board 
the good steamer ‘‘Pelops” at Naples, and land 
at Palermo, where three days will be spent in 
viewing this wonderful city and the great Norman 
cathedrals at Monreale and Cefalu. Another 
day will be devoted to the Greek temples at 


Selinunto and Girgenti, the most important 
Greek remains outside of Greece itself. The 


next day brings us to Syracuse, one of the most 
interesting places in our whole itinerary last year. 
From here we may either return to Naples and 
America by way of Taormina, as in Tour B, or 
go on for longer or shorter Greek tours, as out- 
lined in Tours C and D. Still further options 
not included in our published list allow the trav- 
eler to proceed to Smyrna and Constantinople, 
or even to Palestine and Egypt. Full informa- 
tion about these extensions will be furnished on 
request. 

To return to Mr. French’s party, which we left 
at Bologna. This party will proceed to Milan, 
and after spending two days there, go through 
the St. Gothard tunnel and over the Furka Pass 
by carriage to Brigue. Spending a day at the Téte 
Noire, the next stop is Chamonix, at the foot of 
Mont Blanc. Here the better part of three days 
will be none too long’a stop. Visiting in succession 
the important cities of Geneva, Turin, and Genoa, 
this party reaches its ultimate southern point at 
Pisa. Here for the last time is an opportunity 
of changing leaders, for the parties are not far 
apart. Mr. French’s return covers some of the 
most picturesque country in Europe, and some 
of the most important historical places. He 
skirts the whole Riviera, Italian and French, 


(Continued on page 76) 
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Tour L. 
74 Days, $590. 








Sundays Tour G. Tour H. Tour I. Tour J. Tour K. 
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July 4 The Rhine........... |The Rhine.......... The Rhine........... |The Rhine...........|The Rhine... 

July 5 Heidelberg....... |Heidelberg. . Heidelberg. . . .-|Heidelberg...........|Heidelberg....... 
july +G)kmeteme. ............. jLuceme........ OO eee ee ae ee (Lucerne 

July 7\Interlaken.......... \Interlaken......... Interlaken lInterlaken.......... |Interlaken 

July 8 Bernese Oberland. ....|Bernese Oberland. ....|Bernese Oberland... ..|Bernese Oberland .|Bernese Oberland. . 
ce) a ee Re eee Baer ees Berne ee | Berne heer acca a aia |Berne ‘ irae 
July 10 Lake Geneva, Territet.| Lake Geneva, Territet.| Lake Geneva, Territet.| Lake Geneva, Territet|Lake Geneva, Territet 
July 11 Simplon Pass....... .|Simplon Pass......... Zermatt, Gornergrat. .|Zermatt, Gornergrat... |Zermatt, Gornergrat.. 
July 12 Lks. Mag’re & Lugano|Lks. Mag’re & Lugano|Simplon Pass...... . .|Simplon Pass...... .|Simplon Pass , 
July 13 Lake Como...... .. [Lake Como. ......... Lks. Mag’re & Lugano|Lks. Mag’re & Lugano|Lks. Mag’re & Lugano 
FORF 28 POOR 55. oe scees oO ee ee |Lake Como....... Lake Como........ |Lake Como 

July r5|Milan.......... | Milan... . |Bergamo.......... |Bergamo.............|Bergamo 

Jody 16|\Vemiice.........0504 | Venice share ....|Venice |Venice...............|Venice 

July 17|Venice......... WenOe..<..5.. i re ee 

July 18|Venice........... ‘ | Venice 5 ean aie ta rN | Venice ae , ..|Venice............ | Venice , : 

July 19 Venice, Chioggia..... | Venice, Chioggia...... |Venice, Chioggia .| Venice, Chioggia......|Venice, Chioggia 

July 20)Ravenna............ |Ravenna 5 RN |Ravenna |Ravenna.......... |Ravenna 

July 21\Bologna............ | Bologna Raia epee |Bologna |Bologna.......... [Bologna 

July 22/Florence.............|Florence............ |Milan...... _ eae ee |Milan 

July 23 Florence........ SD. EE, wn64000% re | Milan Sipe oe |Milan ; 

July 24/Florence............. PUM. esses St. Gothard Pass . |St. Gothard Pass. . Ist. Gothard Pass 

July 25|Florence.............|Florence.............|Furka Pass...... .|Furka EES \Furka Pass 

July 26jAssisi................ ee) | eT aecne \Téte Noire........... |Téte Noire 

July 27|Perugia.............. ae 'To Chamonix....... \To Chamonix....... To Chamonix. ... 
July 28/Orvieto....... ae | Chamonix |Chamonix. . [Chamonix ae 

July 29/Rome.......... ES Soviet Chamonix Be eee |Chamonix 

Ce | | ee NN. oo staceus st |Geneva ORS <i sire eeseen |Geneva. ... 

De re eee ee \To Turin (oe. Se |To Turin 

Aug. 1/Rome........... IIE, cnc nist. sase |Turin Turin.. |Turin 

A, ee [Serer |Genoa.. Se Genoa. 

Fi, SIE WOOIEs 6 sn ksicinw cers Le eee ee eo ee ....|Pisa 

Aug. 4/Albano, Nemi........ Albano, Nemi..... The Eastern Riviera. . The Eastern Riviera.. |Rome ; 

a re OS ere The Western Riviera. . The Western Riviera. .|Rome. . 

Mae: GMB. 6 6656s erica ME Ke oivic geibck arpa Monaco, Monte Carlo..| Monaco, Monte Carlo. | Anzio... . 

Aug. 7/Pompeii, Capri....... Pompeii, Capri....... |The Corniche Drive... The Corniche Drive. Pompeii, Capri 

RE I eos kh 5 62s Sas LG oo Gd as deen Marseilles............|Marseilles...... Taormina... 

Aug. 9/To Florence........../To Florence..........|Arles, Nimes... Arles, Nimes. . En route to. 

Aug. 10/To Milan............ ft Oe Pont du Gard. Pont du Gard....... Olympia. ... 

Aug. 11 St. Gothard, Lucerne..!To Munich..... Carcassonne Carcassonne... . Delphi...... 

ee | es |: Lourdes EATGR. . 5 55:0 00:0 Corinth.... 
Aug.13|/London..............|/Munich.... Gavernie Gavernie..... Athens. . 
Ce To Vienna. . re Ds eikedtes cwienae < Athens. .... 

Aug. 15|Stratford-on-Avon...../Vienna.... Angouléme Angouléme. .. Athens. 

Aug. 16|Warwick, Kenilworth..|Vienna............. Tours .. Nc aici dry clusions Athens 

Pi OIE sos 60'w 559% NEE PROGR SS See Loches. . . . Athens... 

pe eee | ne Amboise, Blois. Amboise, Blois. . Athens.... 

Aug. 19|Keswick, Melrose.....|To Dresden......... Chartres Chartres........ Athens. . 

Aug. 20\Edinburgh...........|/Dresden............ Se ere a Ens ie sun gor 

Aug. 21/Edinburgh...... re Paris... eee Epidaurus.......... 

Aug. 22/Trossachs and Lakes. . |Dresden. Leen a DUC Kc RL a iev's & sarees ee Mycene, Tiryns...... 

Pe | ancl e eka ee Cnossus . 

ee es | RP On treme ne a _. Se ee Are Patmos, Samos 

Aug. 25/Lincoln, Ely..... 5 MEE Oss Sarvraseaawes Rouen. . Rouen.... Delos, Andros. . 

Aug. 26/Cambridge, London.. .|Berlin.............. Caen..... : ahitw arated Ee eee Salamis, Eleusis. . 

pe Sr Cherbourg (sail) A) eee ae er oe 

Aug. 28/London...... 2 oI roe dade ox Due in N. Y. Sept. 6. .|London..............|Brindisi........ 

Aug. 29/London............../To Amsterdam... CO Oe lll 

Aug. 30/London........... ee See .|London............../Due in N. Y. Sepé. 10.. 

Aug. 31/London.............. \The PO, LT: Smee roe re ON Bee eee eee 

ee RIN ie ksis.cros.0'o.0. 9 PRUE Sotwinns a senlssiliicneayveeseawe JRE wankcks snes tnticceneeheoees 

Sept. 2 MN 2 Seen SRR es keg ee Noa. oe ke nie ee Ec ons thane ne née She nS celnaene 

Ns Eas mis cocci seo i ee Rit ee AO a eee ere 

NS PE issaeSececsies sac |Paris Eated GG H/oGie SW Sets shale CAM mT ew ole pas Mie oe aU eet eee OEE OP Vuk ue oe eeSe ERs 

Ge, iene Sresdegnak SES AE Pe Cen en Ronee) (hme emma s eee: Si ee Ae ome 

ee er ER: Ca REN, RI clk Mel HEAT Sas ae Raa viecex 

Es MI acetusstonsan es PN i's Ses ioing sin vga asen bee SeAc SUSE ea M EEN S Chee PoE eae ae kh Sinn een ead aee eee couee 

SE, NS Sno 556. cdned ac | SCE: ee ORE Ry RIPE he My > be ON Yee. | eer ee eee 

eR RE OE EE EE RNR ee 

Seale -|Due in N. Y. Sept. 19..|Due in N. Y. Sept. 10.. Se nn eee re PR eg CME ne Bre 

| | 
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spending Sunday at Monte Carlo, taking the 
Corniche Drive on Monday, and then going on 
to Marseilles. From here his trip includes prac- 
tically all that is worth seeing in southern and 
western France, the published itinerary outlining 
this under Tour I. After five days of Paris, the 
members of this party may either sail from Cher- 
bourg for New York, or cross the channel for a 
week of London. 

Through our connection with the Bureau of 
University Travel we are able to arrange almost 
any change of itinerary desired. We shall be 
pleased to hear from any of our readers who wish 
to travel in any part of Europe this spring or 
summer, and shall probably be able to meet any 
requirement in the way of route. We shall be 
glad to give information upon any phase of travel 
in Europe. 

Our prices for the trips are inclusive. They 
are designed to cover every calculable expense, 
and hence form almost the entire cost of the trip. 
They include three meals a day, and all tips and 
fees of every kind, those.on Atlantic steamers 
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included. The hotels everywhere are first class, 
and the railroad travel is second class in com- 
partments usually specially reserved for us. We aim 
to have our travel as comfortable as possible, but 
at reasonable expense; hence we do not travel 
first class, which possesses no advantages in com- 
fort, and only a fancied one in exclusiveness. As 
we usually fill our compartments, we secure this 
by our own numbers. 

We cannot here outline the manifold arrange- 
ments which we have made for the comfort and 
pleasure of those who will go with us. Some of 
them will be told in future numbers of the PHoto 
ERA, some must be left to be experienced as 
pleasant surprises in actual occurrence. We so- 
licit questions on any detail of European travel. 
We shall be glad to answer all out of the wide 
experience of our own leaders and associates, 
which stands at our readers’ disposal. If you 
you have any thoughts of going to Europe this 
summer or later, let us know what you want to 
do, and we will try to help you to the best of our 
ability. 


NOTES AND NEWS 


THE midwinter dinner of the N. E. Photog- 
raphers’ Association in honor of the Executive 
Board of the Photographers’ Association of 
America took place on Thursday, January 19, at 
the Quincy House, Boston. It was the largest 
gathering of the New England Association ever 
held in its history. The spirit of good fellowship 
and the enthusiasm that prevailed augurs well 
for the success of the approaching national con- 
vention to be held here next August. Chris 
Johnston of Hartford, the newly elected president 
of the N. E. Association, presided gracefully, 
introducing Mr. Samuel Holman of Attleboro, the 
treasurer, as toastmaster. His witty introduc- 
tions of the various speakers helped along the 
jollity of the occasion very much. The principal 
speeches of the evening were made by Geo. G. 
Holloway, president of the National Association; 
C. J. Van Deventer of Decatur, Ill., and A. T. 
Proctor of Huntington, W. Va., vice-presidents; 
J. M. Bandtel of Milwaukee, Wis., secretary; and 
Frank R. Barrows of Boston, treasurer. The 
impression created by the executive board was 
most favorable, and the promises of support for 
the national convention in Boston next August 
were very encouraging. Among the prominent 
out-of-town guests present besides the national 
officers, were John Tennant, editor of Photo 
Miniature; W. 1. Scandlin, the advertising expert; 
Milton Waide, Ben Pellgrif, H. C. Collings, and 
Tom Pattison. A novel feature of the banquet 


was the presence at each plate of a miniature 
graduate and a pint bottle of claret, labeled 
“*Joe’s Cold Developer,” while the menu cards 
were printed on Di Nunzio platinum paper. 





Short speeches were made by Messrs. Tingley, 
Hearn, Parkinson, Bushong, Schervee, Merrill, 
Campton, and Geo. Hastings, a former president 
of the National Association. The party broke up 
at a late hour, pledging loyal support to the 
Convention of 1905. 


HERR FRANZ GOERKE announces that an inter- 
national exposition of artistic photography will 
take place from April 7 to May 8, 1905, at the 
Royal Academy of Fine Arts, 120 Potsdamer- 
strasse, Berlin. For all information address Herr 
Franz Goerke, 32 Maasenstr., Berlin, W. 62, 
Germany. 


THE tenth international salon of photography, 
organized by the Photo Club of Paris, will occur 
from May 9g to June 19, 1905, at the Palace of 
Fine Arts of the city of Paris (Petit-Palais, Champs- 
Elysées). Entries must reach the secretary before 
March 1, and the pictures to go before the jury 
must reach, before April 10 at the latest, the 
Photo Club de Paris, 45, rue des Mathurins, 
Paris. 

Concurrently with this exposition, the same 
club will hold an international exposition of pho- 
tographic postal cards. Copies of the rules will 
be sent on application to the secretary of the 
club at the above address. 


THE annual exhibition of the Rochester, N. Y., 
Camera Club was held from January 25 to 28 at 
Wilder’s Arcade in that city. A very interesting 
collection of 159 pictures was on view. The 
catalogue was daintily gotten up, and adorned 
with an Argo print on the cover. 
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